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THE PERSISTENCY OF ERROR IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 



ROY IVAN JOHNSON 
Kansas City Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 



THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE STUDY 

The prime purpose of this study is to determine the relative 
persistency of technical errors in English composition through the 
four years of high school. Many charges of inefficiency — some 
just and others probably unjust — have been made against the 
course of instruction in English composition. But before such 
charges can be either substantiated or denied, it is necessary to 
make some systematic measurement of the progress of the pupils. 
Since the learning of good English means, in most cases, the un- 
learning of bad English, the advancement in English ability may 
be stated in terms of the elimination of error. To determine the 
degree of this elimination, therefore, is our present problem. 

Points of minor concern that will be emphasized in the course 
of the study are : (i) the constancy of error, (2) the increase in com- 
position speed, (3) the relative difficulty in different forms of dis- 
course, and (4) the relation of speed to accuracy. These matters, 
however, are to be considered incidental to the main purpose. They 
may be called the secondary objects of the investigation, the primary 
one being to determine the extent to which incorrect habits of 
writing persist and what shift in emphasis is necessary in the high- 
school English composition course to meet this persistency. 

The study being a comparative one, it was necessary to have 
two compilations of data, one made from a body of written material 
furnished by high-school Freshmen at the beginning of the year 
and the other made from a like body of material furnished by 
pupils who had finished the high-school course. To obtain the 
first materials of the study it was decided to select a group of 
Freshmen from each of the four high schools of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and to give to each of these groups during the same week of 
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school three successive class exercises, each fifteen minutes in 
length. 

On the first day of the three, the following instructions were 
given to the pupils: "Tell about any incident suggested by (i) 
'Missing the Train,' (2) 'A Day's Journey,' or (3) 'A Lucky 
Mistake.' " 

The next day the instructions were: "Describe (1) a person 
you know, (2) any scene which has impressed you, or (3) a depart- 
ment store during the busy hour." 

The instructions for the third and last exercise were: "Explain 
(1) how to use a dictionary, (2) how you would spend a vacation 
at home to the best advantage, or (3) your idea of a Freshman's 
responsibilities." 

In each case the papers were collected promptly at the end of 
fifteen minutes. 

After eliminating the papers of the pupils who were not present 
on all three days, it was found that this plan furnished 132 complete 
sets of exercises aggregating 50,371 words. 1 

The second necessary body of material was collected from 
sixty-six Freshmen of the Kansas City Junior College. The same 
topics and the same instructions were given, and the same time was 
allowed for the writing. Sixty-six complete sets of exercises, 
with a total of 32,693 words, were obtained. These sixty-six 
Freshmen had all completed the high-school course. Practically 
all of them were graduates from the Kansas City high schools. 

It is upon an analysis of this material — 50,371 words of composi- 
tion from high-school Freshmen of Kansas City and 32,693 words 
of composition from high-school graduates of Kansas City — that 
our conclusions regarding the persistency of error in English 
composition must be based. 

COMPILING THE DATA 

i. The category of error. — In tabulating the errors, it was 
necessary to decide upon some sort of classification. First, a 

1 Acknowledgment of ready and helpful co-operation in the matter of securing 
this material is made to Miss Marshall, Miss Carpenter, Mr. Kiser, and Mr. Goodale, 
of the Kansas City high schools. 
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temporary working list of errors was made. This was modified 
from time to time as new kinds of mistakes appeared in the papers, 
until, finally, when the tabulation was completed, it was found that 
forty-seven different headings had been utilized. These forty- 
seven kinds, however, grouped themselves by the laws of natural 
relationship into fourteen major classes, or types — if the inevitable 
miscellaneous group can be said to constitute a type. 

Only technical errors, of course, were included in the tabula- 
tion: errors that relate to the "mechanics of writing," such as 
errors in grammar, spelling, the use of the apostrophe, etc. The 
thought of the sentences and paragraphs was not criticized, unless 
by some violation of grammatical principle it was rendered ambigu- 
ous or otherwise confusing in meaning. Furthermore, no doubtful 
errors were tabulated. Anything about which there is a common 
difference of opinion, such as the observance of some of the mooted 
rules of punctuation or the use of simplified spelling, was omitted 
from the study. 

Table I is a list of the kinds of error found in the material 
examined. In this table the errors are numbered. When they are 
referred to later in the study, the numbers of this table will be used to 
designate them. In most cases an explanatory example of the error 
is given. 

2. Distribution of errors according to kinds. — With the foregoing 
list as a basis, all the errors in the 83,064 words of manuscript were 
carefully classified. Table II shows the results. Numbers instead 
of names are used to indicate classes of error. The numbers may be 
interpreted by reference to Table I. 

Table II shows the total results for all of the exercises. The 
results for the individual exercises are found in Table III. Only 
the major classes of error are used in this table. 

3. Distribution of individuals according to quantity of error. — 
By grouping the pupils according to the total number of errors 
committed by each in the three exercises, the frequency Charts I 
and II were obtained. It will be observed that in Chart I the 
median falls at approximately 13 \, while in Chart II (representing 
the distribution of college pupils) the median has moved two errors 
to the left and stands at n J. It will be seen also that the low 
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TABLE I 

The Category of Error, Made from an Analysis of the 
Materials of This Study 

I. Mistakes in the Case of Pronouns: 

i. Subject or object of verb in wrong case. She saw my brother and I. 

2. Predicate nominative in wrong case. / do not know whom he is. 

3. Object of preposition in wrong case. They called to my friend and I. 

4. Use of objective for possessive with gerund. It was all the result of 
that cat crossing my path. 

II. Other Misuses of Pronouns: 

5. Disagreement of pronoun and antecedent. A person can find what 
they look for. 

6. "You" used indefinitely. When you start to high school you feel 
important. 

7. Miscellaneous misuses of the pronoun. A lady which . ... etc. 

III. Mistakes in the Use of Verbs: 

8. Disagreement of verb and subject. On the bank was some water 
lilies. 

9. Change of tense in main clause. 

10. Wrong past tense or past participle. We had drank. 

11. Wrong verbs used. I will lay down. 

12. Mistakes in mood. He acted as though he was the king's son. 

IV. Mistakes in the Use of Adjectives and Adverbs: 

13. Use of adjective for adverb. He spoke respectful. 

14. Use of "most" for "almost." / go most every time. 

15. "Only" misplaced in the sentence. I only had one lesson to study. 

16. The use of the double negative. There wasn't hardly room for me. 

17. Miscellaneous misuses of adjectives and adverbs. It was a very 
healthy food. 

V. Mistakes in the Use of Prepositions and Conjunctions: 

18. Use of wrong or superfluous preposition. He got of of the car. 
ig. Use of wrong conjunction. The reason was because .... etc. 

20. Misuse of "like." // looks like he wasn't coming. 
VI. Ungrammatical Sentence Structure: 

21. Incomplete sentence. 

22. Failure to make new sentence for new thought. 

23. Miscellaneous mistakes in sentence structure. 
VII. Failure to Express Clear Meaning: 

24. Ambiguity due to indefinite pronominal reference. He had to eat 
olives with the Smith girls although he didn't like them. 

25. Awkward, "wordy," or complicated phrasing. 

26. Other cases of failure to express clear meaning. Her mother cooked 
a dozen eggs and twice as much bacon. 
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TABLE I— Continued 

VIII. Mistakes in Punctuation: 

27. No period. 

28. Members of series not separated. 

29. Independent clauses of compound sentences not separated. 

30. No punctuation after introductory expression. Well how are you? 

31. Name of city and state written without punctuation. Kansas 
City Missouri. 

32. Miscellaneous mistakes in punctuation. 
IX. Mistakes in the Use or the Apostrophe: 

33. Failure to distinguish between "it's" (it is) and "its" (possessive). 
The bird will not do it's best singing if its a cloudy day. 

34. Wrong form of possessive nouns. There was a sale of ladle's dresses. 

35. "O'clock" written without an apostrophe. 

36. Miscellaneous misuses of the apostrophe. / dont know. 
X. Mistakes in Capitalization: 

37. Failure to use capital letter. 

38. Improper use of capital letter. 
XI. Careless Omission or Repetition: 

39. Omission of word or phrase. 

40. Omission of letter or syllable. 

41. Repetition of syllables, words, or phrases. 
XII. Mistakes in Spelling: 

42. Compound words incorrectly written. 

43. Misspelling of "to," "too," and "two." 

44. Misspelling of "their" and "there." 

45. Other misspelled words. 

XIII. Misuse of Quotation Marks (46). 

XIV. Miscellaneous Errors (47). Doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc. 

end of the chart (i.e., extremely large number of individual errors) 
has been eliminated in Chart II. 



THE VALIDITY OF THE MATERIAL 

i. Constancy of error. — It may be urged that not enough 
material has been used as the basis of this investigation to determine 
accurately the amount of error normally characteristic of the written 
work of the pupils. It will be found, however, that the number of 
errors committed by the pupils in the different exercises does not 
vary greatly. This is sufficient to attest the adequacy of the 
material. In an elaborate investigation of the errors of the sixth 
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TABLE II 
Distribution of Errors According to Kinds 



Primary Classes of^Error 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



VI. 



VII.. 
VIII. 

IX.. 

X... 
XI.. 

XII. 



XIII. 
XIV. 



Total. 



Secondary 
Classes of Error 



I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
io 
ii 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
3° 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 



Errors of 132 High-School 
Freshmen 



93 



52 



5° 



46 



232 



196 



223 



675 



25 
8£_ 

2,160 



108 



2,160 



Errors of 66 College 
Freshmen 



40 



32 



24 



32 



17 



75 



77 



208 



9 
23 

787 



7 

32 

1 

10 

3 
12 



6 
7 
7 

1 

I 
20 

3 
1 

o 

14 
18 



4 
II 

5 
11 

7 
62 

4 

57 

9 

5 

86 

34 

39 

35 

3 

47 

5 

2 

154 



787 
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and seventh grades of the Kansas City schools, Dr. Charters 1 

collected all the material in the form of written exercises handed 

in by the pupils during one month. After the study was completed, 

however, he stated that a single paper of 150 words from each 

pupil would have been sufficient to determine dependable results 

for him. 2 

TABLE III 

Distribution or Errors in the Three Exercises 



Major Classes op 


High-School Freshmen 


College Freshmen 


Error 


Exercise i 


Exercise 2 


Exercise 3 


Exercise 1 


Exercise 2 


Exercise 3 


I 


4 
10 
46 
19 
24 
86 
21 
108 
78 
55 
89 

234 

7 

23 


5 

34 
26 

19 
16 
60 
10 
68 
44 
60 
66 
250 
8 
28 


2 
58 
21 

14 
IO 

74 
IS 
54 
28 
81 
68 
191 
10 
34 


I 
6 

13 
11 

9 
11 
11 
39 
41 
40 
18 
73 
3 
7 


I 
12 

9 
9 

7 

7 

5 

31 

16 

42 

32 

78 

3 

8 




II 




Ill 




IV 


8 


V 


8 


VI 


14 


VII 


VIII 


39 
18 


IX 


X 


38 
27 
57 


XI 


XII 


XIII 


XIV 


8 






Total 


806 


694 


660 


283 


262 


242 





In order to demonstrate fully the reliability of the material 
it will be necessary to enter at some length into a discussion of the 
constancy of error both in quantity and in type. Table IV shows 
the word-totals and the error-totals for the three exercises. 

The mean deviation of the exercises from their average number 
of errors is 8 per cent for the high school and 5 per cent for the 
college. The reason for the smaller deviation in the college papers 
is probably that the word-totals of the three exercises are more 
nearly equal than they are in the high-school body of material. 

Considering now the individual deviation of the pupils in the 
number of errors found in the three exercises, we find 34 per cent and 

1 University of Missouri Bulletin, XVI, No. 2. "Education Series," 9. 
* This is stated merely as an opinion arrived at after an examination of the data. 
Dr. Charters does not discuss fully his reasons for such a conclusion. 
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So— 



40— 



31I per cent to be the means of the coefficients of dispersion for the 
respective groups. When one considers the fact that the field of 
error is not limited in these exercises by specific test questions 
relating to any certain kind of mistake 
(as: "Supply the proper form of the pro- 
noun in the following blanks") it is remark- 
able that the coefficients of dispersion are 
not larger. 

Referring again to Table IV, we dis- 
cover the proportional amounts of error in 
the different exercises to be nearly the 
same. In the high-school papers, exercise 1 
contained 1 error to 24 words; in exercise 2 
the ratio was 1 to 23; in exercise 3, 1 to 
22. The college papers, however, do not 
show such a marked closeness in pro- 
portional amounts of error, the respective 
ratios of errors to words being 1 to 39, 
1 to 42, and 1 to 44. 

It is necessary now to determine 
whether the types of error remain 
fairly constant throughout the three 
exercises. The constancy of 
types may be measured 
by comparing the per- 
centage of the total 
amount which each type 
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Chart I. — Showing distribution of 132 high-school Freshmen according to 
number of errors made. 



constitutes in one exercise with the percentage which it constitutes 
in both the other exercises combined. This percentage relation- 
ship may be computed from Table III. 
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By averaging the differences in percentage, a table of constancy 
may be constructed as shown in Table V. The items in the table 
show the average fluctua- 
tions of the different types 
of error. Each fluctua- 
tion indicated in the table 
is the arithmetic mean 
of the differences in 
percentage of total 
amount. 

For the high-school 
exercises the arithmetic 
mean of the fluctuations 
is 1.7 — , for the college 
exercises, 1.7+. 

Considering the fact 
that the whole field of 
English error was left 
open by the nature of the 
exercises, we are justified 
in holding that the degree 
of constancy of error- 
types, as manifested by these results 




Chart II. — Showing distribution of 66 col- 
lege Freshmen according to number of errors made. 



is remarkably high. 



TABLE IV 

Totals 
(Three Exercises) 





Exercise 


High-School Freshmen 


College Freshmen 




Errors 


Words 


Errors 


Words 




806 
694 
660 


19,856 
16,111 
14,404 


283 
262 
242 


11,004 




IO >939 




I °>75° 




Total 






2,160 


SO,37l 


787 


3 2 , 6 93 



Classes II, VIII, IX, and XII exhibit the greatest degree of 
variation in the high-school exercises. But as Classes XII and VIII 
(spelling and punctuation) constitute nearly 40 per cent of the 
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total amount of error, the 4 per cent of fluctuation becomes less 
significant than a smaller percentage might be in connection with 
a less prevalent type. 

TABLE V 

Constancy of Error-Types Showing Average 
Fluctuation op Each Type 



Type of Error 


Fluctuation in High- 
School Papers 


Fluctuation in College 
Papers 


XII 


4-5 
2.9 
0.6 
1 .1 

2-4 

2.9 

3-7 
1-4 
1-4 
0.4 
.07 
0.6 

0.5 
0.2 


3-2 

2-4 

3-4 
i-5 


VIII 


XI 


VI 


X 


IX 


53 
3-7 
0.6 


II 


Ill 


XIV 


o-5 
°-3 
0.4 


IV 


V 


VII 


1.6 


XIII 




I 


°-3 





The only other classes of error whose variation, as shown in 
Table V, is more than 2\ per cent are II and IX (mistakes in pro- 
nouns and the use of the apostrophe). These two cases can be 
explained by modifying elements in the subject-matter. Under 
mistakes in pronouns (Class II) was classified the indefinite use 
of "you" for third person. It is natural, apparently, to use this 
form when "you" are explaining something. In a simple narra- 
tive occasion for its use does not arise so often. The third exercise 
ran high in the misuse of the pronoun (Class II). This is due to 
the fact that the third exercise was expository, and the indefinite 
"you" became the favorite way in which to begin the theme. In 
Class IX mistakes in the use of the apostrophe, exercise 1, ran high. 
A glance at the subjects used for exercise 1 explains this. One 
of the most popular titles was "A Day's Journey." Thus the 
possibility of the mistake was thrown directly in the pupil's way. 
The result is seen in the comparatively large amount of fluctuation 
in that type of error. 

If it were not for these unfortunate modifying elements in the 
subject-matter of the exercises, it is quite probable that the arith- 
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metic mean of the fluctuations would be less than 1 per cent instead 
of 1 . 7 per cent. However, the table shows, regardless of these 
facts, a much higher degree of constancy among the recurring 
types of error than one might expect from a test so general and unre- 
stricted as were these three exercises. It tends to establish the 
point made by Mr. Charters, that for purposes of group study a 
single paper of 150 or 200 words from each individual will furnish 
sufficient data from which to determine dependable results. 

2. Comparison of high-school data with similar data for Grades VI 
and VII of the Kansas City Schools. — A comparison of the data 
obtained from the high-school Freshmen's papers with the results 
of the Charters investigation of the written work of the sixth and 
seventh grades shows a remarkable similarity in the percentages 
of error found, wherever the classification of error is such as to 
render the results comparable. Mr. Charters directed the examina- 
tion of 4,819 pages of manuscript collected from pupils in the sixth 

TABLE VI 
Comparison with Charters' Data on Five Classes of Error 



Class of Error 



Grades VI and 

VII 

4,819 Pages 



Grades VI and 

VII 

288 Pages 



High-School 
Freshmen 
288 Pages 



1. Case forms 

2. Disagreement of verb and subject 

3. Wrong verb 

4. Wrong use of mood 

5. Apostrophe in possessive 



139 
753 
265 
61 
744 



8-3 
45 -o 
11. 6 

3-6 

44-5 



7 
39 
12 

2 
64 



and seventh grades of twelve different schools of Kansas City. 1 
Estimating the high-school material of the present study in terms 
of pages (allowing 175 words to a page) the three sets of exercises 
are found to aggregate 288 pages. Selecting the points of identity 
in the working fist of errors used by Mr. Charters and the classi- 
fication employed for purposes of this study, we find the five 
following types: (1) case forms, (2) disagreement of verb and 
subject, (3) use of wrong verb, (4) improper use of mood, and 
(5) failure to use apostrophe properly in denoting possession. 
Table VI shows the comparison of these five items of error. 



1 See University of Missouri Bulletin, XVI, No. 2. "Education Series," 9. 
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The close similarity between the corresponding numbers in the 
last two columns of Table VI helps to establish the reliability of the 
first-year high-school data. The most appreciable difference in 
the two columns lies in No. 5, errors in the use of the apostrophe in 
the possessive. Here we have a 46 per cent increase in high- 
school error over sixth- and seventh-grade error. This, however, is 
explained by the fact that "A Day's Journey" was one of the 
subjects used in the high-school exercises and that 37 per cent of the 
pupils chose to write on that subject, thus inviting the opportunity 
for the commission of that particular error. 

3. The representative character of the Freshman high-school group. 
— Furthermore, the grades of the 132 high-school Freshmen tend 
to establish the representative character of the group. The grade dis- 
tribution fairly approximates that of all the Kansas City Freshmen. 1 

4. Summary. — Therefore, the small average deviation of the 
three exercises from the average number of errors committed; the 
constancy of the ratio of the number of errors to the number of 
words; the fact that the coefficient of dispersion shows a tendency 
of pupils to be fairly consistent in the amount of error they com- 
mit; the marked constancy of recurring types of error; the striking 
comparison with the results of the Charters investigation of 
written error in the sixth and seventh grades of Kansas City, 
and the representative character of the high-school group examined 
tend to establish the validity of the materials used in this study and 
to justify their use as a basis for comparison and generalization. 

COMPARISON OF DATA 

i. Ranking errors according to prevalence. — By an examination 
of Table II it is easy to discover the most prevalent types of error 
in the two groups. Ranking the major divisions according to the 
number of errors classified in each, we find the results shown in 
Table VII. 

Table VII shows an average difference in rank of approximately 
1 .15. The high degree of uniformity in rank indicates a slightly 

1 The data upon which to base such comparison were obtained through the kind- 
ness of Mr. George Melcher, director of the Kansas City bureau of research and 
efficiency. 
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variable relationship existing among the classes of composition 
error. To emphasize further this uniformity a rank correlation 
table, Table VIII, is inserted. 

TABLE VII 
Ranks According to Amount 



Classes or 


Number of Errors 


High-School 
Rank 


College Rank 


Difference in 


Error 


High School 


College 


Rank 


I 


11 

102 

93 

52 

5° 
220 

46 
232 
ISO 
196 
223 
67S 

25 

85 


2 
40 
32 
28 
24 
3 2 
17 
IOO 

75 
120 

77 
208 

9 
23 


14 
7 
8 

10 
11 

4 
12 
2 
6 
5 
3 
1 

!3 

9 


14 
6 

7 
9 

10 
8 

12 
3 
5 
2 

4 

1 

!3 

11 




II 




Ill 




IV 




V 

VI 


1 
4 


1 


VII 

VIII 

IX 


X 


3 


XI 


XII 




XIII 

XIV 



2 



2. Comparison of proportional amounts of error. — The grand 
totals (2,160 errors of the high-school Freshmen and 787 errors of 
the college Freshmen) show a decrease for the college of 22! per cent 
of error. This does not adequately represent the relationship 
between the two groups, however, on account of the fact that 
the comparison disregards the amount of material from which the 
data were compiled. It assumes equal speed in writing on the 
part of high-school Freshmen and college Freshmen. Estimating 
the college errors proportionally (on the basis of 50,371 words), 
the results shown in Table IX are found. 

3. The factor of high-school elimination considered. — Table IX 
does not take into account the fact of high-school elimination. 
The comparisons are based upon the assumption that the college 
group is, or was, the same in general ability as the high-school 
group. This has been proved, however, to be an erroneous assump- 
tion. A study of qualitative elimination in the Chicago schools 1 

1 George R. Johnson, Qualitative Elimination (Thesis). University of Chicago. 
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from 1905 to 1909 establishes the fact that there is a very close 
correlation between elimination and low grades— especially low 
grades in English. Practically 90 per cent of the Freshmen receiv- 
ing inferior grades in English were eliminated. 



TABLE VIII 

Rank Correlation Table Showing the Degree op Uniformity in Ranks of 

Errors According to Prevalence in the Two Bodies of Material. Notice 

that the llne of ranks approximates the diagonal of the table 



Ranks in College Papers 
3456789 



10 11 12 13 14 
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The consideration of this fact will, of course, affect the results 
of our present study. Allowing a 20 per cent margin for possible 
modifying local conditions, we shall suppose that only 70 per cent 
of the low-grade pupils of the high-school Freshman group would be 
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eliminated in high school. This will leave but 10 pupils of inferior 

grade to be considered. 1 

TABLE IX 

Comparative Class Distribution op Errors (Com- 
puted Proportionally) Showing Decrease in 
Percentage 



Classes of Error 


High School 


College 


Decrease 


I 


II 

102 

93 

52 

So 

220 

46 

232 

ISO 

196 

223 

675 

25 

85 


3-0 
61.6 
49.O 
43-0 
37-o 

49.0 

26.0 

154.8 
115-5 
184.8 

118. 6 
320.3 

13.8 

35-4 


72.7 
40.0 
47 
17-3 


II 


Ill 


IV 


V 


VI 


77-7 
43-5 
33 
23.0 

5-7 
47 

52.5 
44.8 

58.3 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


XI 


XII 


XIII 


XIV 





Subtracting the number of errors made by 22 inferior pupils 
(70 per cent) taken from the group at random and calculating the 
college error on the basis of no pupils instead of 66, we have 
Table X. It should be stated also that the word basis was equalized 
for the two groups and the errors of the college Freshmen were 
computed proportionally. 

In comparison of Tables IX and X it is seen that the greatest 
changes occur in Class IV (mistakes in adjectives and adverbs) 
and Class VII (failure to express clear meaning). 2 Class X is also 
noticeable in that it, like Class IV, changes from decrease to increase 
in the fourth column of the table. 3 



1 In response to inquiry, 6 of the 66 college Freshmen reported having received low 
grades in English in the high school. After eliminating 70 per cent of the inferior 
high-school Freshmen, no pupils were left for consideration. Ten of these were 
inferior in grade. It happens, therefore, that the percentage of inferior pupils in the 
two groups is the same (66:6: : no: 10). 

2 This indicates that the failure to express clear meaning in sentences is one of the 
pronounced characteristics of inferior pupils in English. 

3 For ranks according to decrease, as shown in the fourth column of Table X, see 
Chart V. 
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VIII XI VI X IX II III XIV IV 



VII XIII 



Chart III. — This chart shows the relative amount of each kind of error made 
by high-school Freshmen and college Freshmen. The entire chart represents high- 
school error; the checked part of the rectangles represents corresponding college error. 
This chart is made from Table IX. 
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4. The persistency of error.— From the data of the foregoing 
tables the fourteen major classes of error may be ranked according 
to the amount of elimination occurring in each. This elimination is 
shown in terms of percentage in Tables IX and X— in Table IX 
before the factor of qualitative elimination was considered and in 
Table X after it was considered as a modifier of results. Charts IV 
and V, made from these respective tables, show the relative amount 
of decrease (or increase) characteristic of each type of error. Notice 

TABLE X 

Proportional Class Distribution or Errors (After 

the Factor of High-School Elimination 

Was Considered). 



Classes of Error 


High-School 
Pupils (no) 


College 
Pupils (no) 


Decrease in 
Percentage 


I 


7 
82 

66 

33 
40 
162 
39 
183 
118 
148 
177 

519 
22 

63 


2.0 

$2-5 
41.4 

367 
3I-S 
41.4 
22.5 

I3I-3 
98. 5 

157-6 

IOI.O 

273.0 

11. 8 
30.0 


71 


II 


36 


Ill 


37 

11 incr. 


IV 


V 


21 


VI 


74 


VII 


17 


VIII 


28.3 


IX 


16.5 


X 


6 . 5 incr . 
43 


XI 


XII 


47.4 


XIII 


46.3 


XIV 


54 







that in Chart V, Classes IV and X fall to the right of the zero line, 
thus indicating an increase in error in those two classes. Inasmuch 
as Table X has been shown to be a more dependable comparison 
than Table IX, Chart V (made from Table X) will be used as the 
more authentic representation of persistency. And the order of the 
types of error as indicated in the chart will be considered The Order 
of Persistency. Interpreting the numbers that stand at the 
right of the chart (by reference to Table I) the order of persistency 
is found to be that shown in Table XL 



THE ELEMENT OF SPEED IN COMPOSITION 

i . Increase in speed. — As has already been stated each exercise 
was limited to fifteen minutes. By comparing, therefore, the totals 
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n 




— 




IV 








IV 








X 






IX 
V 






IX 










VII 


1 


VIII 






V 






II 






VIII 






VII 




11 






XIII 

XI 






III 






1 


XI 








III 




XIII 


1 

j 


XII 






XII 








XIV 

I 






XIV 






1 


I 




VI 




VI 



Chart IV. — Showing relative decrease 
in classes of error. This chart is made 
from Table IX. 



Chart V. — Showing relative decrease 
(or increase) in classes of error. This 
chart is made from Table X. 



TABLE XI 

The Order of Persistency 
i. Mistakes in the use of adjectives and adverbs. 

2. Mistakes in capitalization. 

3. Mistakes in the use of the apostrophe. 

4. Failure to express clear meaning. 

5. Mistakes in the use of prepositions and conjunctions. 

6. Mistakes in punctuation. 

7. Mistakes in the use of pronouns (not in case). 

8. Mistakes in the use of verbs. 

9. Careless omission or repetition. 

10. Mistakes in the use of quotation marks. 

11. Mistakes in spelling. 

12. Miscellaneous mistakes. 

13. Mistakes in case. 

14. Ungrammatical sentence structure. 
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of the number of words written by each group or by comparing the 
average theme-lengths (as shown in Table XII) we find a 30 per 
cent increase in composition speed of college Freshmen over high- 
school Freshmen. 

TABLE XII 

Comparative Speed Table 



Exercise 


Word-Totals 


Average Theme-Lengths 


Increase in 


High School 


College 


High School 


College 


Percentage 


1. Narration 


19,856 
16,111 
14,404 


11,004 
10,939 

10,750 


150 
121 
109 


167 
165 
163 




2. Description 


36 
49 


3. Explanation 




Total 


SO,37l 


32, 6 93 


127 


165 


30 





2. The type of subject-matter as a factor in composition speed. — 
Table XII would indicate that the most difficult form of composition 
for high-school Freshmen is explanation and that the easiest form is 
narration. The two groups are nearly equal in their composition 
speed in the first exercise. The 1 1 per cent increase indicated in the 
last column of the table can probably be accounted for by the more 
ready muscular co-ordination of the college group in the mechanical 
processes involved. 

Furthermore, the composition speed of the college group is 
almost the same in the three exercises, while the high-school group 
shows great variation. The explanation of this fact may lie in the 
insistence upon exposition and description through the high school; 
or it may be that greater maturity naturally brings with it the 
thought-organizing ability necessary to handle readily the two more 
difficult forms of discourse. 

Table XIII is made for the purpose of showing preference in 
choice of subject and the corresponding theme-lengths for each 
subject. The greatest variation in the length of themes written 
on different topics in one exercise is in "A Lucky Mistake," one 
of the narrative topics. This is probably due to the fact that the 
topic is an elusive one, containing a kind of paradox, and involving 
more thinking and more skilful organization than topics which call 
only for chronological treatment of events. It was the most 
unpopular title in the list. 
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3. Relation between speed and accuracy. — The word accuracy in 
this study is used in the sense of technical correctness and the 
quality which it indicates is measured by the number of errors per 
hundred words of composition. The data of the study show a posi- 
tive correlation between speed and accuracy. That is, stated in- 
versely, there is a negative relationship between speed and error. 
The conclusion is that, in general, the greater the fluency and ease 
in composition the greater the freedom from error. 

TABLE XIII 

Table of Theme-Lengths According to Topics 



Topic 


Number Pdpils Choosing 
Each Topic 


Average Theme-Length 




High School 


College 


High School 


College 




71 

12 

49 

52 

37 
43 

72 
32 

28 


24 

9 

33 

31 

19 

21 

41 

12 

8 


15° 
120 

136 
134 

112 
114 

97 
112 


171 
148 


A Lucky Mistake 






Description of a Scene 

Busy Hour in a Department 


167 

172 
156 


Description of a Person .... 
Best Way to Spend a Vaca- 


How to Use a Dictionary . . . 
Responsibilities of a Fresh- 
man 


168 

158 





Table XIV is the correlation table for the high-school Fresh- 
men, Table XV for the college Freshmen. The composition 
lengths are divided into class intervals of fifty words. The num- 
bers standing at the left of the tables indicate the number of errors 
per hundred words. 

Computing the coefficient of correlation for each table, we find: 

r = - . 177 (for Table XIV), and 
r= - . 277 (for Table XV). 

These negative coefficients tend to bear out the results of other 
recent tests showing fluency and ease associated with accuracy in 
achievement. 1 

1 See W. S. Gray, Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standardized 
Tests (Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 1), pp. 131 ff. It is significant 
that studies of a different ability should point toward the same conclusion regarding 
rate and quality. 
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This relationship between composition speed and technical 
correctness may be psychologically explained, in part at least, by 

TABLE XIV 

Correlation Table for Speed and Accuracy in Composition Work op 
High-School Freshmen 
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TABLE XV 

Correlation Table of Speed and Accuracy in Composition 
Work of College Freshmen 
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the habit-nature of the errors. They are for the most part fixed 
habits, and their appearance in the written work of the pupil does 
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not, therefore, depend upon the quickness or the slowness of the 
reaction. Furthermore, an organizing mind is not a careless mind. 
Hence a person who is able to organize quickly the materials of his 
composition and thus economize his time is very probably not the 
person who will be guilty of errors of carelessness in the details of 
the writing. At all events the facts of the foregoing correlation 
tables very clearly demonstrate that speed in English composition 
is not incompatible with a high degree of mechanical accuracy and 
technical correctness in English composition. 

CONCLUSIONS 

i. Order of needed increase in emphasis. — At first thought it 
might seem that the order of persistency of errors, as shown in 
Table XI, would determine the order of needed increase in empha- 
sis in the high-school composition course. But a further interpre- 
tation of Table XI will be necessary in order to understand its 
significance. The table simply shows the relative order of per- 
sistency; it indicates nothing as to the relative amount of each 
kind of error. For example, misspelling ranks eleventh in per- 
sistency, but it constitutes over 25 per cent of all mistakes made 
by the college pupils; and Class IV (mistakes in the use of adjec- 
tives and adverbs), ranking first in persistency, constitutes only 
3^ per cent of all college error. It would certainly be unwise to 
spend a great amount of time in a composition course upon an error 
that occurs very infrequently, and neglect one that occurs seven 
times as often, simply because the latter error has shown a greater 
percentage of decrease than the former. Hence, to determine the 
order of needed increase in emphasis, it is necessary to adjust a 
balance between the ranks of error according to persistency and 
the ranks according to prevalence (in the college group). 

Table XVI is a repetition of Table XI with the addition of (a) a 
column showing ranks according to prevalence in college papers, 
(b) a column showing difference in ranks, and (c) a column showing 
sum of ranks. 

The very noticeable difference in ranks (averaging 3 . 8) shows 
the necessity of taking into account both persistency and prevalence 
in determining the order of needed increase in emphasis. This may 
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be done by making a third ranking from the sums of the ranks of 
each class of error in persistency and prevalence, as indicated in the 
last column of the table. This new ranking is found in Table XVII. 
It expresses the conclusion growing out of this study as to the 
relative need of increased emphasis upon the different types of 
technical error in English composition. Inasmuch as the study is 
based upon data gathered in Kansas City, the conclusion arrived 
at will be particularly applicable to the high-school English courses 
of that city. Any generalization should be preceded by other 
similar studies based upon materials gathered from pupils of differ- 
ent cities. 

TABLE XVI 

Comparative Table of Ranks in Prevalence and Persistency Showing 
Difference and Sum of Ranks of Each Class of Error 



Classes of Error 

Mistakes in case 

Misuse of pronouns (not 
case) 

Misuse of verbs 

Adjectives and adverbs 

Prepositions and conjunc- 
tions 

Ungrammatical sentence 
structure 

Lack of clearness 

Mistakes in punctuation . . . 

Misuse of apostrophe 

Mistakes in capitalization . . 

Omission and repetition .... 

Misspelling 

Quotation marks 

Miscellaneous 



Rank in 
Persistency 



Rank in 
Prevalence 



Difference 
in Rank 



Sum of Ranks 



13 

7 
8 
1 



14 
4 
6 

3 

2 

9 
11 
10 



14 

6 
7 
9 



12 
3 
5 

2 

4 
1 

13 
11 



S 

6 
8 

3 
2 
o 

5 
10 

3 



27 

J 3 
15 
10 

IS 

22 
16 

9 
8 

4 
13 
12 

2 3 
23 



2. Need of drill in the mechanics of writing. — One of the most 
significant facts of the study is the relationship that was found to 
exist between speed and accuracy in writing. It tends to resolve 
the problem of English composition into one of habit building, the 
transforming of textbook knowledge of correct expression into habits 
of correct expression. That the pupil does not stop to " think his 
way into correctness" is shown by the fact that accuracy rather 
than error tends to accompany speed. The condition, therefore, is 
one that calls for drill in the mechanics of writing. But the fact 
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that there is a reduction of only 38 per cent in the total amount of 
error during the four years of high school would indicate a general 
lack of emphasis upon the technical phases of English. There is a 
tendency, apparently, to make the composition course a kaleido- 
scopic view of "things in general" coming round to the funda- 
mentals of composition about once a week. To learn to be exact 
in writing is of much greater importance to the high-school Fresh- 

TABLE XVII 

Order of Suggested Increase in Emphasis on the 
Classes of Error* 

1. Mistakes in capitalization. 

2. Mistakes in the use of the apostrophe. 

3. Mistakes in punctuation. 

4. Mistakes in the use of adjectives and adverbs. 

5. Mistakes in spelling. 

6. Mistakes in pronouns, not including case. 
Careless omission and repetition, f 

7. Mistakes in the use of verbs. 

Mistakes in the use of prepositions and conjunctions. t 

8. Sentence meaning not clear. 

9. Sentence structure ungrammatical. 

10. Mistakes in the use of quotation marks, 
n. Mistakes in the case of pronouns. 

* The miscellaneous group of errors is not included in this table. 

t An equality of emphasis is indicated by ranking two classes of error together. 

man than to learn to be versatile. There is, after all, a great deal 
of educational value in the maxim of John Ruskin: the entire 
difference between education and non-education is a matter of 
accuracy. This advocated drill in the mechanics of writing may 
not, of course, develop a general habit. Psychologists are still in 
dispute over this question. But it will be, at least, a great step 
toward the formation of desirable habits in the field of English. 

In connection with this matter of technical accuracy an interest- 
ing point (irrelevant in the main body of this study, but pertinent 
here) is the rather close relationship that was found to exist between 
final grade and initial error. When the English composition 
course contains, as it usually does, a great variety of material, such 
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as outside reading, oral reports, memory work, the reading of classics, 
the study of a textbook, etc., in addition to the actual training and 
practice in writing, it would not be expected that a pupil's grade 
would be intended to indicate special ability or the lack of it in the 
manipulation of any one branch of the subject-matter. The 
grade would be more likely to represent in the teacher's conscious- 
ness a general or average ability in all. But, as a matter of fact, the 
grades given at the end of the term approximate very closely the 
standing of the pupils in these sets of exercises written near the 
beginning of school (each pupil's relative amount of error being used 
as a basis for ranking) . This serves merely to bear out the implica- 
tion of the preceding paragraph that accuracy is an index to 
general ability. 

One of the very significant facts brought out in the course of this 
study is that in different themes on different subjects the same group 
of pupils will produce the same types of errors in relatively the 
same amounts. This relative constancy of error-types indicates a 
"vocabulary of error" corresponding to the "vocabulary of words" 
which the pupils employ in written expression. At every turn of the 
investigation we face the fact that English error is not a variable, 
inconstant thing, as those who temperamentally rebel against 
the standardization of composition work often tell us, but that it is 
a very constant, tangible thing capable of scientific treatment and 
study. It shows itself subject to the laws of habit rather than to 
the laws of chance in its recurrence; and the only possible conclu- 
sion is that our general, abstract instruction in English composition 
must be accompanied by strenuous applications of concrete, definite 
drill— not haphazard practice. Fight old habit with new habit 
through the medium of drill — mechanical drill in the mechanics of 
writing. 

3. Points of greatest efficiency in the present course. — One of the 
most gratifying facts established by the study is the noticeably 
large decrease in ungrammatical sentence structure, mistakes in the 
case of pronouns, and misspelling. The number of mistakes 
in the case of pronouns was not very large in either group; hence 
the decrease is not so significant as the percentage of elimination 
in spelling errors or ungrammatical sentence structure, the presence 
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of which was very marked — especially in the writing of the high- 
school Freshmen. 

Another important indication of progress is the increased 
ability shown by the college Freshmen in handling the more difficult 
forms of discourse — description and exposition. As has already 
been explained, however, this ability, as well as the ability to con- 
struct sentences correctly, may be dependent somewhat upon the 
natural maturity in thought-power. Hence the increase is prob- 
ably not to be attributed entirely to emphasis upon these points in 
class. 

4. Concluding summary. — Although the study demonstrates 
the ability of the Freshmen of the Kansas City Junior College to 
handle with increased fluency the more difficult forms of discourse 
and shows in some instances a high degree of elimination of error, 
it indicates a general lack of emphasis upon the mechanics of English 
composition in the Kansas City high schools; and by discovering the 
ranks, in persistency and prevalence, of the major classes of error, 
it has been able to establish the order of needed increase in emphasis 
upon these classes. 

The chief value of the study lies in this last point: establishing a 
scientific basis for the direction of effort. Mere opinion as to the 
content of a composition course is unreliable, unless that opinion is 
founded upon some accurate knowledge of the facts. Such knowl- 
edge grows out of scientific investigation. It means for teachers, 
economy of time and effort; and for those under their instruction, 
increased educational value. 



